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IWHY THANKSGIVING DAY? 


{hz are several things that 
wimight keep us from observing Thanks- 
Wgiving Day in the most appropriate and 
@iruitful way. 


One, of course, is the turkey, and the 
whole materialistic spirit of which that 
Abird has become something of a sym- 
fbol. Another might be the temptation 
Vito look upon the day as merely a day 
Jot relief from the routine of work. Yet 
another might be the custom of regard- 
4 ing the day as the classic and tradition- 
Jal day for family reunions. 


/ But none of these are in themselves 
Hobstacles to a right Thanksgiving ob- 
#servance. Devoutly used they might 
Wrather enrich it. It is their abuse — 
iby which they come to “stand for” the 
real thing — that makes them encum- 
brances to the spirit of praise. 


_ There is something else. Perhaps a 
j right and fruitful observance of Thanks- 
giving Day is obstructed in many cases 
by a failure to bear in mind the pecul- 
jar character and distinct purpose of 
the day. And on that score it is pos- 
‘sible that many people are devoutly en- 
gaged in giving thanks without quite 
observing Thanksgiving Day. 


re 
hy 


The Providential Reference 


Bi W HAT is Thanksgiving Day? 

The common answer is that it is a 
ial day on which we unite in giving 
anks to God for all His blessings, and 
which we are reminded of the im- 
ance of gratitude in the Christian 
fe. That is, Thanksgiving Day is a 
al occasion for concentrating on a 
iritual exercise — the giving 


th: Z 


If that is the meaning of the day, I 
question the warrant of it. If there is 
warrant for it, there is no point in stop- 
ping with Thanksgiving Day. We could 
go on to observe any number of reli- 
gious holidays, since any number of 
spiritual exercises need concentrated at- 
tention. 

In that event we might have Repent- 
ance Day, Consecration Day, Witness 
Day, Brotherly-Love Day, Read-The- 
Bible Day — and so on, until we had 
more religious holidays than the medie- 
val church ever thought of. 

The principle that governs the ob- 
servance of religious holidays is not 
the value or the need of certain spirit- 
ual exercises for the Christian soul. That 
runs in the direction of a questionable 
pietism. Rather, the principle at the 
bottom of the religious holiday is its 
reference to a_ significant historical 
event or a noteworthy Providential 
circumstance. 

We very properly observe certain 
holidays because of their reference to 
profound historical events. Thus, we 
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celebrate Christmas Day in commemo- 
ration of the birth and incarnation of the 
Son of God, Good Friday in commemo- 
ration of His atoning Death, Easter in 
commemoration of His _ triumphant 
Resurrection, 

Other religious holidays have refer- 
ence to a noteworthy Providential cir- 
cumstance. New Year’s Eve and New 
Year’s Day have reference to the Provi- 
dence of God in the movement of time. 
Prayer Day has reference to His Provi- 
dence in the season of planting and 
growth. 

Sometimes unusual Providences call 
for special observances, A national per- 
il, a national calamity, or a national 
deliverance, might move the church or 
the nation to special days of prayer, 
penitence, or thanksgiving. 

Thanksgiving Day belongs in this 
category. It has a specific Providen- 
tial reference. 
our observance of it. 


bear in mind. 
(Continued on page 2) 
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That ought to govern - 
In that connec-. 
tion, there are two things we ought to © 


WHY THANKSGIVING — 
The Natural Blessings 


Orns is that Thanksgiving Day 
is set aside for giving thanks to God 
for the blessings of His general Provi- 
dence. 

In terms of our American tradition, 
beginning with the Pilgrims, it is a day 
of thanksgiving for the harvest. It is a 
day for acknowledging and praising God 
for the natural blessings which we share 
in common with all our fellowmen. 
“He maketh His sun to rise on the 
evil and the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and the unjust.” We never 
adequately sense the tremendous good- 
ness of that for our world. What a 
miserable world this would be if only 
Christians got the sunshine and the 
rain! 
= When the goodness of God is mani- 
fest in the glowing harvest, that is a 
Providential circumstance which in our 
American tradition calls us to thanks- 
giving for the grace of God toward all 
of us, His needy and dependent crea- 
tures. 
~ I do not say that we should not then 
remember with thanksgiving the bless- 
ings of His special grace. When we are 
mindful of the lesser, how could we for- 
get the greater, of which the lesser are 
symbols! But the particular occasion 
for thanksgiving on our Thanksgiving 
Day — and here is the focus — is the 
goodness of God in the blessings of the 
natural harvest. 


PELTON e 7 


A Nation’s Thanksgiving 


. ies second thing we ought to 
____ be mindful of is that our Thanksgiving 
_ Day is a national holy day. 


It seems only yesterday that we were 
ee writing the Editorial for Volume I, 
Number 1 of the Journal. We pre- 
sented ourselves to you then as a Jour- 
nal of Reformed Comment and Opin- 
ion. We committed ourselves to a free 
and full discussion of issues of mo- 
ment in the life of the church. 

_ It has been pleasant work all the 


Continued 


On this day we do not meet as indi- 
vidual Christians, nor only as members 
of a Christian Church, but we meet as 
American Christians. 


We are called to worship by the proc- 
lamation ,of God’s minister, the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The Presi- 
dential Proclamation of Thanksgiving 
Day is usually prominently cited in our 
church papers. One wonders whether 
it isn’t often as prominently ignored in 
our church services. 


When we meet in our churches on 
Thanksgiving Day, we meet as Chris- 
tians of America, come to thank God 
for the blessings of an abundant har- 
vest and a prosperous economy. A spe- 
cial duty devolves upon the Christian 
Church in America to give thanks on 
behalf of America. Remember what 
Paul said: “I exhort that . . . thanks- 
givings be made for all men.” 


And isn’t it quite true that we Chris- 
tians are the only ones who can really 
fulfill the conditions of the Presidential 
Proclamation. It is certain that the 
world cannot and will not. In this the 
church must be the conscience and the 
devout soul of the nation. For if the 
church does not express the nation’s 
thanks, it is certain that America will in 
no sense be thankful to God. 


It is up to us to see to it that God is 
not mocked by the call to the worship of 
thanksgiving, sent out by His servant, 
the President of the United States. 


Let us not stand apart from our com- 
munity —from those with whom God 
has placed us in this free land — and 
give thanks only for blessings cove- 
nantal and redemptive. 


 [aterim Report 
cA Statement from the Editors 


as you are that the next issue will be 
our tenth, and that this is therefore 
renewal time. 

We feel that we want to give you an 
interim report on our situation. For 
we share this enterprise in common, 
and we think of you as part and par- 
celrof it: 

To begin with, we were frankly 
overwhelmed by your response to our 
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But let us as American Christians, 
who are America’s hope for security 
against God’s judgments, give thanks 
for the natural blessings God _ has 
granted to America. ; 


Consider the meaning of God’s bless- 
ings to America! They are blessings 
that make possible our common life 
and enrich it. They are blessings, 
furthermore, that help to provide a 
home for God’s church in our world, 
and that provide favorable conditions 
for the performance of the Church’s 
great mission in that world. 


Thanks be to God! 
GEORGE STOB 


Introductory Offer. That has been our 
challenge. It has made our work pleas- 
ant. i 

We have been greatly encouraged in 
other ways too. For instance, when we 
get around we notice that the Journal 
is being read. We hear people discuss- 
ing it. That has been our best reward: 
that we are reaching you, and that you 
have a use for us. | ae 


_ We have, morever, received a number 
pf reactions and expressions of appre- 
Piation that have encouraged us. Some 
pf our pieces, too, were wanted for pub- 
fication by other journals, and some 
were discussed by other periodicals, 
both at home and in the Netherlands. 
- We have received very useful criti- 
ems too. The main one seems to be 
shat our style is heavy. We mean to do 
ething about that, so far as we are 
fie. Our purpose, you may be sure, 
s really to reach you. 


O;x THE point of Negro Evan- 

elism, the Young Calvinist Resolu- 
ions on the race question make these 
© significant statements: 
1) “The Negro, as a sinner needing 
e salvation of Jesus Christ, ought as 
arnestly to be made the object of lo- 
missionary endeavor as any other 
lass or group.” 


2) “Since the Church transcends all 
acial limitations, existing congrega- 
ions are bound not to exclude Negroes 
rom membership because of race or 
olor but, when the demands of Christ 
re met, to admit them unhesitatingly 


_ The first statement requires that mis- 
ion work be performed among Ne- 
toes. The second requires that con- 
erts so gained may not be excluded 
rom membership in existing (white) 
ongregations but that, if the demands 
f Christ are met they are to be granted 
he full privileges of fellowship. 


There is among us general agree- 
ment on the first statement. At least 
ve have come a long way since the 
lays when the Indian, Negro, and 
thers not belonging to the sacred 
yhite race were not considered fit ob- 
ects for missionary endeavor. It was 
ope Paul III who in his Bull “Sublim- 
s Deus,” 1537, officially legitimized 
oman Catholic missions among the 
merican Indians. It is a sad com- 
tary on the church of the time that 
ound ‘it necessary to say, “. . . we 
. consider that the Indians are truly 
and that they are capable of un- 
nding the Catholic faith. . . ra 


Now it is renewal time. The ten 
months of our Introductory Offer are 
almost up. 

People tell us, you know, that we 
must count on a dropping off in our 
subscriptions at this juncture. They say 
there are always some novelty-seckers 
and hangers-on at the start of such 
things. These, they say, will fall away 
now. 

It may be so, but we have been tell- 
ing ourselves that we think we have few 


“Admit Them Unhesitatingly” 


IE next question, with special 
reference to the American scene, is: 
How shall the fruits of evangelism 
among Negroes be incorporated into 
the church? At this point, unfortu- 
nately, unanimity ceases. The prob- 
lem may be put this way: Does the 
Negro convert have the right of free 
ecclesiastical association? 


The answer which the Young Cal- 
vinists give to this question is an un- 
equivocal Yes. But their Yes must be 
properly and accurately understood. 
They hold that “existing congrega- 
tions are bound not to exclude” Negro 
converts. This means that it is left to 
the convert to choose his place of wor- 
ship. They have their privileges of 
worshipping in all-Negro  congrega- 
tions. But the Young Calvinists plain- 
ly imply that when the convert chooses 
to worship in a white congregation, its 
members are “bound not to exclude 


‘ them” but rather “to admit them un- 


hesitatingly into full Christian com- 
munion and fellowship.” No more is 
stated; no less is required. 

It is difficult to see how a consistent 
and honest Christianity can take any 
other position. If God has made of 
one blood all the nations of men; if the 
purpose of redemption is not only to 
restore the broken relationship to God 
but also the broken relationships among 
men; if redemption renews the lost 
image of God in men; if there is in 
Christ neither Greek nor Jew, circumci- 
sion nor uncircumcision, Barbarian. 
Scythian, bond nor free; if we are for- 
bidden to distinguish in our assemblies 


such on our list. We think, moreover, 
that you will prove us right — this 
month — now that it’s time to renew 
We think also that 
very, very many of you will want to do 
more than that, and, in terms of the 


offer made elsewhere in this issue, send 


your subscription. 


us “two-for-three.” 

So much for now. We must get on 
with the work. We hope for an imme- 
diate and generous response. 


THE EpIToRS 


ONE FELLOWSHIP IN CHRIST 


by HARRY R. BOER 


of worship between the man with the 
gold ring and goodly apparel and the 
poor man in vile raiment; if the pub- 
licans and harlots go into the King- 
dom of God before the chief priests and 
elders of the people; if God’s children 
shall come from the east and from the 
west, from the north and from the 
south; if in that Kingdom into which 
they shall enter there will be last that 
shall be first and first that shall be last 
—— if all this be true, then a serious and 
biblical Christianity cannot but hearti- 
ly concur in the viewpoint candidly set 
forth by the Young Calvinist resolu- 
tions. 

We must therefore approach with the 
greatest reserve the proposition that 
Negro converts should, as a matter of 
ecclesiastical policy, be organized into 
congregations of their own. On this 
point the action of the Synod of the 
Christian Reformed Church, meeting in 
June of this year, is of great interest. 
The Synod decided to enter upon Ne- 
gro evangelism more intensively than 
before, and made provision to engage 
qualified Negro workers for this pur- 
pose. That is all the Synod did. But. 
it did do all of that! And what it did 
not do is, in the context of our discus- 
sion, as significant as what it did do. 
The Synod did not express itself on the 
question how converts that should be 
gained by this work should be incor- 


porated into the church. This is a most 


happy circumstance for it allows for a 
natural development of the work with- 


out the encumbrances of limiting re- — 


strictions one way or the other. 


In view of Synod’s decision it is par- 


ticularly worthy of note that the Young 


levels want to 
~ schools in a given locality, must we tell 


ONE FELLOWSHIP IN CHRIST — Continued 


Calvinist race resolutions were drawn 
up nearly a year before that action took 
place. At that time the question with 
which the young men and their leaders 
concerned themselves did not stand in 
the context of a denominational pro- 
gram of intensified Negro evangeliza- 


tion. Their declarations have, there- 
fore, the advantage — and it is a great 
one — of having reference only to the 


race problem as such and to the man- 
ner in which the Church should meet 
it all along the line. 


Having, then, no other aim in mind 
than to serve the interests of good 
inter-racial relations from a Christian 
point of view, the Young Calvinists de- 
clared on the point now under discus- 
sion that converts gained through Negro 
evangelism are free to choose their own 
places of worship. What does this 
mean? It may well be that under given 
circumstances and in particular com- 
munities converts will wish to worship 
in congregations of their own. Should 
a substantial response greet our wit- 
ness, particularly in localities distant 
from our church centers, such would 
be a normal development. But if there 
should be those who would prefer to 
worship in existing Christian Reformed 
congregations this should not only be al- 
lowed but welcomed. A development 
of this kind may particularly be looked 
for where individuals or single families 
located near our church centers are 
found of Christ through our efforts. 


The Bogey of Intermarriage 


iB THROW up in this connection 
the bogey of the danger of intermar- 
riage is as inconsistent as it is irrele- 
vant. Throughout the north and west 


where we have all our churches, edu- 


cation for Negro children is generally 
provided in community schools. Our 
own Christian schools should be, and 


- to the best of my knowledge are, open 
to Negro children. Are the proponents 


of ecclesiastical segregation ready to 


hold that Negro children should go to 
Negro schools? 


; If ten or twenty or 
thirty Negro children of various age 
enter our Christian 


them to wait until their numbers are 


large enough to warrant a separate 


school for them? Or shall we perhaps 
send Negro children, whose parents de- 


sire for them a Christian education, to 


af 


the public schools? Yet no one can 
deny that there is far more association 
between Negro and white children at 
school than there is or would be in the 
church. The argument for ecclesiasti- 
cal segregation based on the dangers 
of intermarriage falls either by its own 
inconsistency or, if not by that, by its 
absurdity when it is consistently applied 
in the area where the danger of foster- 
ing intermarriage is greatest. 


The Myth of Inferiority 


Gis it be, then, that an in- 
herent inferiority of the Negro race 
should stand in the way of a Negro 
Christian’s right to free ecclesiastical 
association. Perish the thought! Nei- 
ther Scripture nor history allows such 
a conclusion. Scripture teaches that 
all men have in common creation in 
God’s image, descent from our first 
parents, one misery in the Fall, one 
redemption in Christ, one destiny of 
woe or glory. All have, as the Young 
Calvinists beautifully confess, physical, 
intellectual, and spiritual gifts confer- 
red on them by the Creator, and so all 
are enabled to make their distinctive 
contribution to the establishment and 
growth of culture. 


History, too, has something to tell us 
here. In various periods of human his- 
tory world dominance or leadership 
has, in the way of God’s providence, 
been entrusted to different peoples. 
From the sixteenth century to the re- 
cent present, world leadership rested 


with the nations of the West. Two 


BAVINCK on RACE 


The existence of races and peoples is a fact, and yet to indicate © 
their boundaries is so difficult that the greatest difference of | 


opinion exists on the question 


is taught in the Scriptures . 


sin, reconciliation in Christ, the universality of God’s kingdom, | 
the catholicity of the Church, the love of the neighbor, are built 


on it. 


Vol. IL, pp. 561,562. (my tr-—H.R.B.) _ 


.The sinfulness of the human heart 1 


nio .... In all races there are again 
variations which seem to mock every classification. The tenth 
chapter of Genesis, therefore, holds in the midst of all variations 
to the unity of the human race .... The unity of the human race — 
... It is the presupposition of all 
religion and morals. The solidarity of the human race, original 


A 


} 


thousand years ago it centered in th 
Graeco-Roman world. Farther bac 
in history Egypt, Assyria, Babyloni 
held the ascendancy. In India an 
China great civilizations flourishes 
when our white forefathers walke 
about in skins in the forests of norther 
Europe. Who knows what great rolé 
are reserved for the millions of Afric 
and for the Negroes of America in th 
continuing drama of man’s history, 
Inherent white superiority is, like Hi 
ler’s myth of Teutonic superiority, 
reprehensible figment of a sinful imag; 
nation. 


Well may that church beware, ther 
fore, which conditions her evangelist 
effort by the pride and prejudice of 
proud racism. 


The Young Calvinists have taken tl] 
position that it is wrong to oppose tif 
Negro’s right to social, economic, polii 
ical and religious equality. That tk 
Negro’s claim to social, economic a 
political equality is being and will cop 
tinue to be contested is understandabli 


its social expression asserts itself in fee 
areas more readily than in the area o 
racial relationships. Nowhere are tk 
tensions greater than in white-colore( 
relationships. The antipathy of tk 
Orient to the West and of the Negro t 
white dominance is in no small measw- 
to be explained as the reaction to th 
haughty, overbearing character of th 
white man in his attitude to the cop 
quered and exploited colored peopled 
Now the chickens are coming home t 
roost. Let us be careful how we, wi 
in our strength so often acted as devili 
now in our weakness appeal to God fd 
the vindication of forfeited rights. 
(Continued on next page) 
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Gereformeerde Dogmatiek, . 


The Church Above Race 


j Ibe is one area, however, in 
which we would expect that these ten- 
jsions do not exist. It is the area of 
the Christian Church. Here we all 
jstand before God as equals in sin, 
equals i in redemption, equals in the re- 
icipients of grace. When grace is with 
full and radical seriousness seen as un- 
imerited and forfeited divine favor we 
will think twice before we deny the 
@grace-given pew next to us to those of 
janother color, for whom Christ also 
shed his blood. Our redeemer is their 
lredeemer. As Christ is your defender, 
white Christian, so he is their defender. 
WVherefore, remember with trembling 
that if you lift up yourself in pride 
jagainst your black brothers, “Their 


redeemer is mighty, he shall plead their 
cause with thee.” 


As our denomination now enters up- 
on a new phase of Negro evangeliza- 
tion Jet us unitedly enter upon that 
work in a spirit of humility and grati- 
tude for the opportunity of missionary 
witness offered us. Let us accept the 
synodical mandate in all its simplicity 
— namely, to evangelize the Negroes 
in our land. Let the stream of that 
work roll on. Let it roll on freely in 
its natural course. If it rolls on in- 
dependently in a channel of its own 
making — so be it. If its waters flow 
more naturally, in one place or an- 
other, to a confluence with existing 
streams of white Christians — so be it. 
Doing this and looking up to him in 
whom is neither Greek nor Jew, cir- 


cumcision 
barian, 


nor uncircumcision, Bar- 
Scythian, bond nor free, we 
shall be kept from the inconsistency 
of offering the Gospel but denying 
the hand of living fellowship. Let 
fellowship be Sines indeed ; 
and if there come to be Negro 
converts who desire to fellowship 
among themselves in worship and 
weekly church life, then let such fel- 
lowship be of their choice and not of 
our imposition. 


May God bless Mr. Callender, our 
Negro evangelist as he begins his work, 
and our Home Missions Committee in 
their supervision and stimulation of it. 
And may God bless the Young Calvin- 
ists, and strengthen them in a world of 
prejudice to live as fairly and boldly 
as they have spoken, 


Dhree Years of Radical Christianity 
a Red China 


i. I T Is about a year ago that Time 
magazine (Oct. 16, 1950) followed the 
Rev. Samuel E. Boyle in using the term 
\“Marxianity” to characterize the liber- 
al type of Christianity that is being en- 
jeouraged by the Communist regime in 
Red China. In publishing his book, 

The Church in Red China Leans to One 
Side, in which he gives currency to this 

rm, Mr. Boyle has done a great serv- 
ice to the English ee world. 
Speaking from a background of mis- 
sionary service in China on behalf of 
the Reformed Presbyterian (Covenan- 

r) Church the author reveals the sad 
. of the radical Christianity that 
1as developed within a year and a half 
der the new regime. The Rev. 


Orthodox Presbyterian Church to 
(China, now stationed in Formosa, re- 
y iewed this book, and he began with the 
statement that “perhaps the greatest 
gedy of our times will prove to be the 
azing ignorance of and indifference 
the peoples of the Orient which has 
aracterized the Occident,” and urged 
t “as Christians we should be more 
an concerned about what is happen- 
¢ in China” (The Presbyterian 
vardian, Nov. 15, 1950). 


though it is beyond the ability of 


tichard B. Gaffin, missionary of the 


ey writer to give the Oceident 


a better understanding of the Orient. 
an attempt will be made to trace the de- 
velopment of radical Christianity under 
the impact of Communism in Red 
China during the last three years. This 
may make possible a better understand- 
ing of the Church’s situation in that 
part of the Orient. In fact, a correct 
understanding of the present situation 
requires that we go deeply into the his- 
torical roots of radical Christianity in 
China, but this has to wait upon some 
future opportunity. For the present the 
existing radical Christianity in China 
should be our concern. 


By concerning ourselves only with 
the radical type Christianity in Red 
China we do not mean to imply that 
there are no other types of Christianity 
in Red China now. Among others, the 
Reformed witness is still carried on in 
Red China through various means of 
communication, notably through liter- 
ary evangelism. One encouraging fact 
is that the Chinese translation of Dr. 
Machen’s Christianity and Liberalism 
has been well received by Christians 
even under the present adverse cir- 
cumstances. The first edition of two 
thousand copies was exhausted within 


six months of its publication last year 


in Hongkong, the British colony from 
which the books were mailed to Red 


by PAUL SZTO* 


China. (This book was translated by 
the Rev. Boyle and published by The 
Reformation Translation Fellowship). 
In this book the late Dr. Machen argued 
ably that Liberalism is not Christianity. 
And if Liberalism is not Christianity 
then Radicalism is also not Christianity 
at all, though it is called radical Chris- _ 
tianity in this article. 


Historically speaking, the present day 
radical Christianity in Red China is but 
the natural outcome of liberal Chris- 
tianity adapted to Marxism, regardless 
of the claim that Chinese Communism 


is not Marxism. We shall try to set 
ere 


forth the nature of its leadership, or- 
ganization, propaganda, and _ action 
during the last three years, confining 
ourselves in this article to the question 
of leadership. 


The Leaders Rejoice 


Abrrer the more than three 
years of civil war that followed al- — 
most immediately upon World War I~ 
the Communists occupied the whole ome 


Manchuria and moved into Byeee oo 


(now called Peking again) in Novem- ae 
Ge. 
* Mr. Paul Szto is a native of China, and is Be 


at present a graduate student at Wi estminster f 


nS” 
: 
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th heole steak Seminary, Philadelphia. 


CHRISTIANITY IN RED CHINA — Continued 


ber, 1948. This gave them their first 
major contact with the liberal leaders 
of the churches. Before that, wrote one 
of these leaders afterward, the church 
in general was in the “stage of fear,” 
not knowing what would happen in the 
coming “liberation.” The orderly “lib- 
eration” of Peiping, however, gave the 
church “freedom of religious belief, 
protection of church property, protec- 
tion of law-abiding foreign nationals,” 
so beginning the “stage of astonish- 
ment” on the part of these Christians. 
Outstanding among the liberal leaders 
was Dr. T. C. Chao, dean of the School 
of Religion at Yenching University and 
until recently one of the six presidents 
of the World Council of Churches. He 
was present at the World Council 
meeting at Amsterdam in the Summer 
of 1948 and had lectured in this coun- 
try earlier in 1947, Shortly after the 
“liberation” he sent out his letter, 
“Days of Rejoicing in China,” telling 
his American friends that “the whole 
faculty and student body of Yenching 
are joyfully facing the reality of their 
‘liberation’” and that “it is not easy 
to deseribe the enthusiasm of our com- 
munity in abstract terms” (Christian 
Century, Mar. 2, 1949). Dr. Chao was 
also supposed to help preside at the 
Bangkok conference, December, 1948, 
held under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council and_ the 
World Council of Churches, but owing 
to transportation, passport, or visa dif- 
ficulties no Chinese delegate was pre- 
sent at that meeting. 


Remaining in Red Peiping, Dr. Chao 
communicated to his American friends 
by means of another article called “Red 
Peiping After Six Months” in which he 
told how his students “voluntarily 
chose to explain the new order to the 
churches in the city, to ‘comfort’ them 


_ with good news, and to inform them of 


the policies of the Communists, espe- 
cially with regard to religious freedom” 


-and how he himself in a retreat of 


church workers had “the privilege of 


giving the main addresses on the sub- 
jects of ‘Materialism and Christianity’ ” 
-and other related 


subjects. He also 
mentioned that “recently two Chris- 
tian democrats. Y. T. Wu and T, I. 
Shen, were in Peiping and out of their 
Christian goodness served as liaison 
officers between the Christian churches 
and government authorities.” A con- 


ference of church leaders was called 
_to discuss important problems with 


these two friends who, because of “long 
years of sympathy with communism, 
stand high in the trust of the authori- 
ties. They did not a little to enlighten 
the mind of those who are responsible 
for the future of China’s Christian 
Movement.” (Christian Century, Sept. 
14, 1949). 


It was about that time that an Angli- 
can Bishop in Hongkong, an English- 
man, was able to send a copy of Tillich’s 
The Protestant Era (published in the 
winter of 1948 in this country) to his 
fellow Anglican Chao. Inspired by the 
Religious Socialism advocated by that 
book Dr. Chao translated a part of it 
to feed his spiritual followers. Although 
it should be pointed out here that after 
having seen the second world war Til- 
lich himself changed his mind as re- 
flected in the article “Beyond Religious 
Socialism” (Christian Century, June 
15, 1949), the significant fact is that 
the Chinese Liberals and Radicals did 


follow their American friends closely. 


The Leaders Doubt 


IN Gee and Shanghai were 
“liberated” in the Spring of 1949 and 
the months following were character- 
ized by the above mentioned leader as 
a “stage of doubt” because some re- 
strictions on the churches and mis- 
sionaries were effected on July 1. 
During the celebration of the 28th 
anniversary of the Chinese Communist 
Party, Mao Tse-tung published the 
article “On the Democratic Dictator- 
ship Of The People” which became the 
official program for the new govern- 
ment a few months later. 


It is relevant to point out here that 
the Christian Reformed Church sent 
out her first missionaries to China about 
the same time the Chinese Communist 
Party was organized, and her last mis- 
sionaries left China about the time the 
Communist government was established. 
This should also remind us that the 
Reformed Faith might have been able 
to dominate the thinking of the Chinese 
people even witbin these thirty years 
though providentially this was not the 
case. For this writer is convinced that 
the victory of the Communist over the 
Nationalist in China is not only a mat- 
ter of might but a matter of ideology 
also. In this respect Communism can be 
defeated through the preaching of the 


“on the different stages we have bees 


Gospel only and this is exactly t 
responsibility of truly Reformeg 
Churches. The Rev. Henry Bruinoog 
formerly missionary of the Christian Ref 
formed Church to China, now to Japar 
saw this clearly when he said that th 
five-point program advocated by th 
Rev. George Stob through which tk] 
Christian Reformed Church may pla: 
a vital role in Christian service cai 
also be accomplished on a world-wic 
scale (The Reformed Journal, Sept 
1951). 


The Communists moved down ti 
South China in the summer of 1949 an: 
New People’s Consultative Conferenc( 
was called forth in September of tha 
year to prepare the establishment c 
the new government. In this conference 
seven places were allotted to religiov 
groups, including five Protestant Chri: 
tians, one Buddhist and one Mohar 
medan. The five Protestants were Y. 7 
Wu, Cora Deng, Liu Liang-mo, T. 
Chao, and Chang Hsueh-yen. Wu we 
member of the Council Presidium a 
Chang is the leader who has writteq 


following here. 


The Leaders Disillusioned 


Ife Common Program adopted 
by the Council includes the promise tha 
“the people of the People’s Republi 
of China shall have the freedom a 
thought, speech, publication, assemb]- 
association, correspondence, person 
domicile, moving from one place # 
another, religious belief and the fre 
dom of holding processions and de 
onstrations.” It was under such pre 
vision, Mr. Chang told us, that tk 
Chinese entered a “stage of vain illu 
sion” expecting to remain the sa 
without being purged of their “sins. 


_In the beginning of the year of 195% 
while the Chinese Communists wer 
busy in sending out a delegation 1 
Russia for the negotiation of the Sina 
Russian Pact, the radical Christiar 
sent out their Christian Visiting Team 
headed by Y. T. Wu, to bring tH 
churches closer together and to forr 
a working alliance between the Chines 
Churches and the new government. Bu 
there were some obstacles on their wat 
when they came to areas where th 
local governments often did not allo: 
too much “religious freedom” to tH 
churches. This team of five then aske# 
for a conference with the Premie : 
discuss the matter and three e | 
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ences were held with the result that the 
Premier promised to improve the situa- 
tion. 


_ Y. T. Wu, having become the ac- 
knowledged leader of the radical Chris- 
tians, then was sent to the World Peace 
Conference held in Moscow in _ the 
Spring of 1950 and came back to issue 
a Manifesto on world peace, signed by 
eighteen, including two Buddhists and 
one Mohammedan, on May 29. This 
Manifesto was so radical that other 
liberal Anglicans dared not sign it but 
issued another somewhat more moder- 
ate statement instead on July 5. One of 
the Bishops signing this Manifesto was 
called upon to serve on an important 
committee this year by the government 
and he has subsequently changed his 
tone completely. From now on fun- 
damentalist leaders had to follow the 
leadership of a handful of radical Chris- 
tians in their activities and pronounce- 
ments. 


The Korean War broke out in the 
Summer of 1950 and provided fresh 
propaganda material against “American 
Imperialism.” Another Manifesto was 
formulated entitled “The Path to be en- 
ergetically pursued by Christianity in 
China, within the effort of a new China’s 
national reconstruction,” which was the 
outcome of further discussions with the 
government and released for publica- 
tion in the official organ “The People’s 
Daily” on September 23, 1950. It was 
signed by about 1600 Christian leaders. 
The Signing-the-Manifesto movement 
swept the whole country and there were 
26,726 signatures by December 7, and 
) 78,596 on December 31, 1950, and 
277,816 in the month of September, 
1951. 


There were some other conferences 
held after the publication of the Mani- 
-festo but these will be mentioned later 
when we discuss organization. In the 
“meanwhile the Chinese Communists got 
into the Korean war and the U. S. 
government declared all Communist 
assets in this country frozen on Decem- 
ber 16, 1950. The Chinese Communists 
‘in turn on December 29 issued the 
‘Order concerning foreign-subsidized 
Eiission instructions. This Order be- 
came the bait which lured the Protestant 
churches into the government’s trap in 
the so-called Christian Conference held 
Peiping, April 16-21 of this year. 
hen about 158 church leaders were 
mmoned by the government and 
other Manifesto was 
vident now that the leadership of the 


issued. It is” 


Church is no longer in the hands of 
the liberal and radical Christians but 
has been directly taken into the strong 
hands of the government itself. 


The Leaders Surrender 


D.. Francis WEI, president of 
Hua Chung (Central China) University 
and visiting professor of Missions at 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 
in 1946, wrote after the conference that 
“if it had not been for the summons by 
the government to each individual and 
church, it would have been impossible 
to bring together the one hundred and 
some delegates from so many denomi- 
nations from all parts of China, as rep- 
resentatives to the conference... It 
united the group resulting in victorious 
fruit, and at the close of the conference 
gave to each delegate the feeling of 
gratefulness to the government for this 
incomparable and refreshing opportu- 
nity, and each delegate had the deep 
feeling of the youthful strength of the 
Chinese Church” (May 16, Faith and 


Righteousness magazine, a Lutheran 


. publication). 


Chia Yu-ming, the moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church in China, with 
which Church the Christian Reformed 
missionaries were associated, took part 
in this conference and since then had 
an active part in the accusation meetings 
held in Shanghai. Another well known 
fundamentalist, Marcus Chen, was very 
active in this meeting in charging 
against the corrupt interpretation of 
Scriptures by the American fundamen- 
talists from whom he had learned that 
Ezekiel makes a prophecy about Russia. 
Yet from his own study, after the “lib- 
eration,” he can identify the beast in the 
Book of Revelation as Capitalism in the 
service of imperialistic America. 


Y. T. Wu was so burdened by the con- 
ference that he had not enough strength 
to deliver an address and asked another 
delegate to read it for him. T. C. Chao 
was so inspired by the conference that 
he determined on April 28 to resign as 
Co-President of the World Council of 
Churches, after learning of the World 
Council meeting held in Toronto, Can- 
ada, July 1950, in which North Korea 
was branded as an aggressor against 
South Korea and the sincerity of the 
Stockholm Manifesto questioned. In 
his letter of resignation he wrote that 
“The Statements of that article left me 
very much bewildered. For one thing, 
I was one of the Presidents of the Coun- 


cil, and further, since I was a Chinese, 
an honest and loyal citizen of the Peo- 
ple’s Democratic Government, I came 
to the conclusion that I could by no 
means remain in the position as Presi- 
dent.” But it is strange to note that 
even today there are still some Chris- 
tians in the Netherlands who, pledging 
by this publication, believe that Chao 
is or is becoming a “Fundamentalist.” 
In this connection, Francis Wei’s book 
The Spirit of Chinese Culture was re- 
viewed too favorably by a veteran mis- 
sionary of the Christian Reformed 
Church to China, who follows some of 
the judgments of K. S. Latourette, also 
a veteran missionary to China and now 
the leading liberal professor of Missions 
in Yale. 


After the government sponsored con- 
ference of church leaders a series of ac- 
cusation meetings broke out in the big 
cities throughout the country. The 
meetings were accompanied by the 
Three Self Movement (Self-support, 
Self-government and Self-propagation, 
which were first raised in 1922 at the 
time of the formation of the National 
Christian Council, the equivalent of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ 
in'this country) and the Anti-America 
and Aid-Korea Movement. The Gov- 
ernment Administrative Council made 
public the “Measures for disposal of 
American-subsidized Christian bodies” 
on July 24 of this year to the effect that 
“All Christian Churches and _ bodies 
should immediately sever their ties with 
American Missions and other non- 
American Missions principally sup- 
ported by American funds. The above 


mentioned missions should cease their — 


activities at once.” The government has 
now taken over practically all these in- 


stitutions except one or two, like the — 


Lingnan University in Canton. 


The Reformed Witness 


An executive committee of twenty- 
five was formed at the close of the 
April conference, headed again by Y. T. 
Wu who had studied in Union Semi- 
nary, New York and was proudly re- 


garded by some of its professors, to 
The leading 


carry out the resolutions. 
liberal magazine Tien Feng (The Heay- 


enly Wind) Weekly became the official - 


organ of the movement and launched 


attacks upon anything connected with — 


America. Recently it attacked Dr. 
Machen’s Christianity and Liberalism 


x 
which has been circulated in Red China ~ 
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_ tion generally. 
_ment, confusion, experimentalism, and 
_ subjectivity in the schools. 


symptomatic of something. 


CHRISTIANITY IN RED CHINA — Continued 


as mentioned earlier. It also branded 
The Reformed Faith Magazine, a Chi- 
nese publication by the Reformation 
Translation Fellowship with about seven 
to eight hundred subscriptions in China, 
as “reactionary.” Thus the Reformed 
Faith was drawn into conflict with 
Radical Christianity or Marxianity 
openly for the first time. The RTF 
was first organized about two years 


oral Discipline in Our Selhaail by HENRY ZYLSTRA’ 


I T is commonly observed, and 
with a good deal of justice, that con- 
temporary students, by and_ large, 
exhibit a lack of formal discipline in 
their oral and written expression. This 
absence of “good form” comes out in 
such ways as these: faulty grammar, 
poor spelling, unconfident punctuation, 
illegible penmanship, shaky logic, frag- 
mentary utterance, incoherent compo- 
sition, slovenly pronunciation, collo- 
quial and slangy diction, and the like. 
Such “bad form” is bad enough in 
itself. What makes it worse is that it is 
It is symp- 
tomatic of disintegrated morale in our 


_ educational idea and practice. 


The Causes 


P. RESUMABLY the causes for this 
lack of formal discipline in the con- 
temporary student are as complex as 


the causes of other inadequacies in 
modern education. Some of these can 


be named here, not all of them mutu- 


ally exclusive: 


1. The absence of any really opera- 
tive, over-ruling idea, defined objective, 
or undergirding philosophy in educa- 
The result is bewilder- 


2. Democratically conceived “uni- 


_ versal” education which seems to imply 


“passing” pupils at all levels, irrespec- 


tive of calibre or evidence of achieve- 


ment. The result is a levelling of stand- 


ards of excellence in accommodation to 


the many. 


ago, when the preaching of the Gospel 
began to be impossible in the Chinese 
mainland, by the united effort of Re- 
formed missionaries in China and min- 
isters in this country to carry on the 
Reformed witness by means of literary 
publications. It is the only way now 
to reach the Chinese Christians from 
the outside world and its influence in- 


side Red China no doubt will help bring 


3. The “elective” system in schools 
at all levels with its implied pick-and- 
choose attitude towards educational 
wares, and its repudiation of prescribed 
content and pattern in study programs. 


4. The abandonment, presumably on 
“pragmatic” grounds, of sustained 
work in foreign languages, or at best, 
the teaching of these as utilities rather 
than disciplines. 


5. The newer psychologies, expres- 
sive of religio-moral and rational de- 
cadence, with their exaggeration of 
pupil-centered education, their emphasis 
on self-expression at the cost of self- 
discipline, and their substitution of a 
personal world of self for an objective 
world of reality. 


6. The encroachment upon educa- 
tional methods in all fields of the dogma 
of “scientific method.” 


7. The fetish of “enriched curricula,” 
that is empirical expansion at the ex- 
pense of concentration on essentials. 


8. The thinning out of properly 
educational effort by reason of the so- 


called “broadened responsibility” of 
the schools. 
9. Premature “specialization” for 


which in teacher and pupil we have had 
to pay the price of “a full and har- 
monious development of all sides of our 
nature.” 


10. A false division between content 
and form, thought and _ expression, 
“fact” and statement. Such a dualism 
leads, on the one hand, to an Informa- 
tion, please approach to knowledge, 


future Reformed Churches in China 
when, in God’s own time, this Radical} 
Christianity shall have been taken away: 
with its supporting government. In theq 
meanwhile let the Reformed belieyerss 
in this country be more than concerned 
about what is happening in China. May; 
they not cease to pray and plan for the 
re-entry of that vast land in which God: 
still has many people. 


and, on the other, to feverish busyness 3 
with what are then called “communica- 
tions skills and techniques” as panaceass 
for the general disintegration. 


11. Under-staffed schools, over-crowd- 
ed classes; mass methods of teaching 
and testing; emergency, practicality, 
and hurry as opposed to leisure in edu- 
cation. 


12. Hastily trained and _ ill-qualified 
teachers. 


13. Home backgrounds characterized 
by under-developed lives, “peasant” 
practicality, suspicion of culture, mea-f 
ger thought and reading resources, and} 
a brash “What’s it for?” and “Does it 
pay?” attitude. 


The Solution: In General 


Sear causes, it is true, might bed 
expected to operate more effectively in 
the schools generally than in our Chris- 
tian schools. But more than one of' 
these causes are undermining the for- 
mal discipline of the pupils and stu-- 
dents in our schools also. By ou 
schools I mean all of them from kinder-: 
garten through seminary. By and larges 
our graduates, too, lack that formal! 
discipline which is the natural accom-: 
paniment of successful education. : 


We have, therefore, a job to do. Thee | 
following are, I think, some of the steps 
that can be taken towards solution of 
this symptomatically serious problem. I 
list them again in outline fashion,, 
ata an bone of the kolo co , 


article. My concern at the moment is 
for a bird’s-eye survey. 


_ These, then, are the remedies that 
suggest themselves: 


| 1. Further . development, but more 
particularly, further appropriation, of a 
sound and operative Reformed or 
Christian idea of education: 


a. To provide the basis in conviction 
for thorough mastery of the essential 
subject disciplines of the school. 


b. To counteract the tempting sub- 
jectivity, self-expression, and pupil cen- 
ered drift of the contemporary schools; 
nd to counteract also therefore the 
ubstitution of habits for understand- 
ing, techniques for knowledge, skills 
or disciplines, and the like. 


c. To substitute for a superficial 
‘culture’ spread thinly over a “prac- 
ical” or “vocational” course a ration- 
lly defensible discipline of the pupil by 
eans of a science of reality. 


2. Reduction of the teacher’s pupil 
oad and course load so that mass meth- 
ds of teaching and testing can be sup- 
lanted by satisfying methods. 


3. Liberation of the teacher from 
financial care so that he can address 
his life professionally to plain, ordinary 
competence in his important work. 


_ 4. The development and selection of 
teachers for appointment who have 
themselves been solidly taught—teach- 
ers, therefore, who in their own speech 
and writing exhibit a unified, as dis- 
tinguished from a fragmentized, educa- 
tion. 


4 5. A general, and a practically im- 
plemented, acknowledgment that the 
“formal” work. of students is the cor- 
porate responsibility of all teachers at 
all levels and in all subject matters, and 
not that of “English” teachers alone. 


6. Resolute opposition, by all hands, 
and in every way, to the reigning dual- 
m between fact and form, science and 


. Concentration of effort upon read- 
thinking, and writing, instead of 
dispersion of attention over “broad- 
responsibility” areas (personal 


quette, Indian pottery, municipal ad. 
ministration, catechism, and 
decorating). 


interior 


8. Fostering general school pride in 
excellent formal accomplishment (spell- 
ing bees, speech and essay competitions, 
honor-student awards). 


9. The re-introduction into exami- 
nations of the old-fashioned, essay-type 
question, emphasis on well-organized 
class reports and papers, and the evalu- 
ation of student work on the basis of 
form as well as content. 


10. Confident, practical reassertion 
of the value of foreign language study 
as a scientific discipline (that is, for its 
grammar, rhetoric, logic, and literary 
significance, not simply as a useful tool 
for tourists, salesmen in Latin America, 
or employees of the State Department) . 


1l. Some attention again to indi- 
vidual “recitation,” the student stand- 
ing, if need be, and committed to full- 
predication replies. 


Towards Solution: In “English” 


1. Thorough execution of systematic 
work in grammar: 


a. The repudiation of “functional” 
and “experimental” approaches in fa- 
vor of a legitimately scientific approach. 


b. Reference continually to the rela- 
tionship of logic and right thinking to 
grammar and right statement. 


c. Repudiation of the notion that 
anything in grammar is a matter of 
“mechanics”: grammar is integral with 
meaningful form, 


d. Accent on right and real under- 


standing quite as much as on drills, 
workbooks, habits. 


e. Re-appropriation of such tried 
avenues to right understanding as dia- 


gramming and parsing. 


f. Clear presentation of minimum 
essentials, and frequent repetition of 
these at various stages of the educa- 
tional program. 


g. Satisfaction with nothing less than 
the nomenclature, recognition, and 
application of the science of grammar. 


h. Recognition that punctuation, and 
even style, depend upon a mastery of 
grammatical principles. 


2. Thorough execution of systematic 
work in composition: 


a. An emphasis on “imitation” quite 
as much as on “expression.” 


b. A use of all three ways to teach 
composition: theory (principles of rhet- 
oric), example (literature), and prac- 
tice (student composition). 


ce. Continuous work in logic and out- 
line, in abstract and condensation, in 
précis and summarization, that is, in 
the objective forms of composition. 


d. Acknowledgment of the individual 
student’s “uniqueness,” but insistence 
also that he continually mould and re- 
mould his thought until it conforms to 
reason. 


e. Subjection of the student again 
and again, as his spiritual horizons 
widen, to the purging discipline of 
giving shape and form to his elusive 
thought. 


f. Confidence in the fact that it is 
inescapably human to make things, to 
mould things, to form things, to create. 


Summary 


I N summary, let me report an ~~ 


incident by way of exhortation. I lately 
encountered a college student, one 
therefore who had achieved twelve 
years of “English.” I asked him to 
write on a piece of paper what a sub- 
stantive was. He told me what a suwb- 
intive was. I asked him for three kinds 
of nouns when classified according to 
form, and he wrote (my transcription 
is literal): Three kinds of noun as to 
form comon, sinple, phraal. I then 
called for the four genders and got this: 
mascilein, feniante, neutur. My next 
question: Which are the three cases in 
English? And the answer: There are 


there cases in English: Comon, proper, — 


abstract. One question remained, a call 


for four uses of the nominative case. 


Came the response: Four uses of the 


nonative case: He went to town-objectiv. 


Must I append a peroration? 


Presumably there is no such thing as 


a Christian semicolon, or a Calvinistic 
participle. But there is such a thing as 


a Christian view of life. According to 
this view, God is rational, His world is 


a universe, and the mind of man is ca- 
pable of order. It may be that a Deist — 


could say as much. We should say no 
less. We have therefore a job to do. 


What Did the Synod of 1947 Use =m 


On Divorce and Remarriage? 


A FEW people have told me 
that they have found it hard to follow 
the two decisions on divorce and remar- 
riage adopted by the Synod of 1947, 
which I quoted in the last issue of the 
Journal. 

It is true that those decisions are set 
forth in long, knotty sentences, compli- 
cated by qualifying phrases, clauses, 
and sub-clauses. That is often the case 
with statutory decisions. They are gen- 
erally put in legal language which often 
only lawyers can understand. 

The law concerns the average citizen, 
however, and he ought to know it. 
And Church law concerns the average 
church member. He ought to under- 
stand the law of his church and know 
what it means concretely in real life. 

For that reason I propose to set forth 
the position of our church on divorce 
and remarriage, as set forth in 1947 
(and in 1890 and 1908), in a very 
graphic way. I am citing below three 
imaginary instances. They are fictitious, 
as are the names employed; though 
they could be very true to life. They 
outline in a practical and concrete way 
the meaning of the Synodical decisions 
of 1947 on divorce and remarriage, and 
show the procedure which they require 
in such cases. 

Case No. 1 shows how an “enlight- 
_ ened” person who was divorced because 
of his adultery, and then remarried, 
must be dealt with according to the 
decision of 1947 (and also those of 
1890 and 1908). Case No. 2 shows how 
an “enlightened” person who obtained 
an unbiblical divorce and then remar- 
ried, must be dealt with according to 
the decision of 1947 (and also those of 
1890 and 1908). Case No. 3 shows how 
people who committed the sins of di- 
_ vorce and remarriage while they lived 
in spiritual darkness, may be dealt with 
according to the decision of 1947. (In 
this last case, 1947 adds something 
new, which modifies the position of 


1890 and 1908). 


Case Number One 


M.. Jones committed adultery. 
His wife divorced him. Mr. Jones, after 
being dealt with by the consistory for 
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his sin, made a full confession and gave 
evidence of true repentance. He was, 
therefore, restored to good standing as 
a member of the church. 

Meanwhile, his former wife married 
again. After a while Mr. Jones, still 
young and very lonely, also married 
again. 

Once more the elders of the church 
called on Mr. Jones. He was told he 
had committed a great sin by entering 
into the second marriage. 

Mr. Jones was perplexed. He asked: 
“What, then, is my sin?” The elders 
answered: “When you committed adul- 
tery, you broke the marriage bond with 
your first wife. It was proper, therefore, 
for her to get a divorce. Your adultery 
freed her. But it didn’t free you. You 
are still bound to your first wife.” 


Mr. Jones was still more perplexed. 
He said: “But my first wife married 
again. She is now bound to another. 
And both Church and State recognize 
her divorce from me and her marriage 
to another.” 

“That makes no difference,” said the 
elders. “You are still bound to your 
first wife, before God. Hence, you have 
no right to remarry while she is still 
living. Having done so, you are really 
a bigamist; and you are now living in 
continuous adultery.” 


“But look,’ said Mr. Jones. “The 
State doesn’t look upon me as a biga- 
mist. As far as the law is concerned, I 
am no longer the husband of my first 
wife, but I am the legal husband of my 


second wife.” 


The elders replied: “It is true that in 
the eyes of the State you are rightfully 
and properly married to your second 
wife. But the State does not always act 
in keeping with the law of God. In the 
church, however, we must be guided by 
the law of God. And therefore, even 
though the State looks upon your sec- 
ond marriage as valid, the church can- 
not do so. Before God, and therefore in 
the eyes of the church you are still 
bound to your first wife. And even 
though the State has legalized your 
second marriage, the church looks upon 
it as invalid, and while it continues you 
are living in adultery.” 


suspended from the Lord’s Suppe 


by GEORGE STO 


Mr. Jones then asked: “What wi 
happen now to my membership in thi 
church?” 

The elders replied: “When you hav 
sinned, as you have done by entering 
into your second marriage, you mu 
confess and repent.” 

Mr. Jones was silent. After awhii 
he asked: “If I come to the next cop 
sistory meeting and confess my sin ant 
tell the consistory I am truly sorry, wir 
I then be restored to good standing? 

“Not quite,” said the elders. “Yod 
must also forsake it. Otherwise you 
repentance is surely not a sincere ones 

“What do you mean by forsaking 
sin?” asked Mr. Jones. 

“That means,” replied the elder 
“that you must leave your present wif 
and go back to your first wife, ‘if tha 
be possible.’ ” 

“But that is obviously impossible. 
said Mr. Jones. “My first wife has maq| 
ried again, and with the consent of t 
church.” 

“Tn that case,” said the elders, “yoo 
must separate from your second wif 
anyhow and live with her no longer.” 

“Do you mean,” asked Mr. Jone: 
“that I must violate the marriage cor 
tract by which, according to the law « 
the State, I am bound to my preser 
wife?” 

“You may, and you must,” replies 
the elders, “for the law of God stand 
above the law of the State.” 4 

“And if I do not consent to that, whe: 
then?” 

“Then it will be the painful duty i 
the church to regard you as an impen 
tent sinner, to excommunicate you, an# 
to declare that if you continue so yo 


are ‘excluded from the fellowship ¢ 
Christe 


Case Number Two 


M rR. and Mrs. Smith just coul| 

not get along. Mrs. Smith sued for di 
vorce on grounds of mental cruelty. I 
was granted. Mr. Smith did not con 
test the divorce. 
Mr. Smith was a member of 


Christian Reformed Church. He 


While thus under censure, he marriea 
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again. He was indifferent to the admo- 
nitions of the consistory. At last the 
consistory was forced to the painful 
extreme of excommunicating him. 


After many years in his second mar- 
riage — during which three children 
were born to him and his second wife 
_—Mr. Smith came spiritually alive by 
the grace of God. He and his wife and 
children attended church regularly. Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith wanted very much to 
belong to the church and partake of the 
Lord’s Supper and have their children 
baptized. 


Mr. Smith went to the consistory and 
made known his desire. The consistory 
reminded him of his sin of unbiblical 
divorce and remarriage. 


“Yes, I know,” said Mr. Smith. “I 
sinned grievously in both instances. I 
am deeply penitent. I have confessed 
my sin to God, and believe I am for- 
given. And for several years now, my 
wife and I have found a new life in 
Christ, and we are fervently desirous 
of being restored to membership in His 
Church. You have been able to ob- 
serve us closely these last two years. It 
is our hope that through your witness 
of our personal and family life you 
have been assured of our sincerity. And 
now we are ready to make a full con- 
fession of our sins, in order that we 
may be restored to the communion of 


the Church of Christ.” 
“Tt is true,” the consistory acknowl- 

edged, “that, as far as we could see, 
your life has been above reproach. You 
have been faithful in church attendance, 
your children are faithful in attendance 
upon catechism, and your home gives 
the appearance of a truly Christian 
home. But we cannot yet be convinced 
of the sincerity of your repentance.” 

~ “I can understand that,” said Mr. 
Smith. “For many years my life has 
been a reproach to my Christ. And 
‘though like the Prodigal, I have re- 
turned, I know that others cannot so 
readily be convinced. Perhaps I have 
come too soon. Do you think I should 
wait —say another year—and then 
come to you again?” 
A “That is not quite the point,” the 
-consistory answered. “You see, for such 
a sin as yours, there is one thing that 
“we must absolutely require as proof of 
sincere repentance.” 
“I hope I shall not be unwilling to 
meet that requirement,” said Mr. Smith. 
“What is it?” 
“You must leave the wife to whom 
are now married, and return to 
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your first wife who divorced you.” 

“And my present wife?” asked Mr. 
Smith. 

“She must return to her first hus- 
band,” the consistory replied. 

“But in both cases our former part- 
ners have married again. Return is im- 
possible.” 

“ ‘Tf it be impossible,’ you must sep- 
arate and cease living together ‘in the 


ordinary marriage relationship,’ ” said 
the consistory. 
“And our children?” asked Mr. 
Smith. 
* * * 


After a long pause, Mr. Smith said: 
“IT am not able before God and my 
conscience to separate from my wife 
and my children.” 


The consistory said: “If that should 
continue to be so, we shall have to 
regard you and your wife as still living 
impenitently in the sin of adultery, and 
we shall not be able to admit you into 
the membership of the Church of 
Christ.” 


Mr. Smith went home, to his wife 
and children. 


Case Number Three 


M R. Highpocket divorced his 
wife in Reno. A few days later he mar- 
ried again —to a divorcee. That was 
not surprising. He was what you might 
call a thoroughgoing pagan. He never 


saw the inside of a church, perhaps 
didn’t know a thing about the Bible. 

Mr. Highpocket’s second marriage 
seemed to go along quite well. One day 
he and his wife heard the broadcast of 
the Back to God Hour. They listened. 
They heard it again and were im- 
pressed. They heard it again and again 
and became deeply interested. They 
asked for the “Family Altar.” After 
awhile they inquired about the nearest 
Christian Reformed Church and _at- 
tended its services. 

Mr. and Mrs. Highpocket were con- 
verted. They called on the pastor, ask- 
ing if they could become members of 
the church. 

The pastor questioned them about 
their past life. He learned of their di- 
vorce and remarriage. Those sins were 
seemingly committed while they were 
‘<n complete ignorance of the teaching 
of the Word of God concerning the 
sinfulness of divorce and remarriage.” 


The pastor told them about the teach- 
ing of the word of God on that score. 


»” he said, “the Bible teaches 
that those who are divorced for reasons 
other than fornication, and who later 
remarry, are guilty of the sin of adul- 
tery in both instances. And further- 
more, that remarriage is a continuous 
living in adultery.” 


Mr. Highpocket was extremely wor- 
ried. He said: “I must confess I didn’t 
know the Bible very well. And what 
you now say about remarriage startles 
me. I was once a loose-living per- 
son. I thought I had, by the grace of 
God, left that behind. But now you tell 
me that my wife and I are living in 
adultery. That means, no doubt, that I 
must break off my present marriage, 
and cease living in adultery, before | 
can become a member of your church.” 


“Normally that would be required,” 
said the pastor. “But we make an ex- 
ception for people such as you and your 
wife. If you are truly sorry for your 
sins of divorce and remarriage, and 
show that by a godly walk, you do not 
have to separate from each other. For 
our Synod has decided that ‘the abroga- 
tion of the marriage bond or the cessa- 
tion of marital relations shall not be 
demanded of those who committed the 
aforesaid sins while living in the state 
of complete ignorance of the teaching 
of the Word of God concerning the 
sinfulness of divorce and remarriage.’ ” 


Mr. Highpocket looked very much 
puzzled. “Do you mean,” he asked, 
“that even though we have now come 
to the light, we may continue to live in 
adultery together because we were once 
ignorant of what we were getting into? 
But no! You can’t mean that! Perhaps 
you mean that since we started out in 
ignorance, our present marriage is not 
adulterous and we are not living in sin. 
Can that be so? Is a second marriage 
after divorce a sin for some and not 
for others? Or do you mean .. .? 
Excuse me, pastor; I mustn’t trouble 
you with so many questions. I think 
I’d better go home and study my Bible 
a bit more. I’m afraid I still don’t know 
the Word of God as well as I should.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Highpocket went home. 


“You see 


% % * 


The above three cases show the de- 
cisions of 1947 as they would operate 
in real life. This is what 1947 (with 
1890 and 1908) means, and this is the 
procedure it requires. 


* % * 


The Van Dyken Protest regarding these 
decisions of 1947 follows on page 12. 
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Lr hye Van Dyken P rotest 


Mg. Peter L. Van Dyken, of 
Ripon, California, protested to the 
Synod of 1948 the decisions of 1947 on 
divorce and remarriage. 


Before giving the substance of his 
protest, I shall give again in simplified 
statement the decision against which 
he protests. They are points 2 and 3 
of the resolution adopted by the Synod 
of 1947, under Article 120 of the Acts 
of that Synod (Acts 1947, pp. 66, 67). 
Since they are so referred to in Mr. 
Van Dyken’s protest and in the Study 
Committee Report, I shall here and 
hereafter designate them as “Point 2” 
and “Point 3” of the decision of 1947. 


Point 2 (1947) — Any person who 
has obtained an unbiblical divorce, or 
who was divorced because he com- 
mitted adultery, and ‘then remarries, 
cannot be a member of the church un- 
less he confesses and sincerely repents, 
and shows the sincerity of his repen- 
tance by: a. Returning to his former 
marriage partner. Or, if this be im- 
possible, by: b. Ceasing to live in the 
ordinary marriage relationship with his 
present partner, 


Point 3 (1947) — Any person so 
divorced and remarried while in a state 
of “complete ignorance of the teaching 
of the Word of God concerning the sin- 
fulness of divorce and _ remarriage,” 
may be a member of the church if he 
confesses and shows sincere repentance 


by a godly walk. He is not, however, 


required to return to his first wife; nor 
is he required to cease living with his 
second wife. 


Mr. Van Dyken declares that these 
decisions are “both wrong in principle 
and impossible of execution.” There- 
upon he registers his objections to these 


decisions and presents a petition for 


repeal and a new Synodical declaration. 
(For the full text of his protest and 
petition, see Acts 1951, pp. 389-397. 


_ Bear in mind that the arguments given 


below are Mr. Van Dyken’s) . 


Objections to Point 1 (1947) 


I N terms of the illustration in 
Cases No. 1 and No. 2 set forth 


above, this decision means that Mr. 


_ Jones (and Mr. Smith) must return to 
his first wife, or, if that is impossible, 
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cease living with his present wife. That 
decision, says Mr. Van Dyken, is open 
to the following objections: 


1. It “ignores, disregards, and by- 
passes” the authority of the State, the 
representative of God’s government in 
the sphere of civil life. 

Marriage, a creation ordinance, is 
subject to the control and government 
of the State. This is God’s appointed 
way of preserving decency and order 
in the relations between men and women 
in human society. 

Now, when the church tells Mr. Jones 
(who is married to a second wife under 
the law of the State) that he must sep- 
arate from his wife, the church 
“ignores, disregards, and _ by-passes” 
the authority of the State, the minister 
of God. This is to “promote and create 
chaos.” And, in demanding of Mr. 
Jones that he leave his second wife in 
disregard of the law of the State, the 
church “demands” that he “add more 
and similar sins . . . in order to prove 
the sincerity of repentance.” 


The second marriage of Mr. Jones 
(and of Mr. Smith) is a valid marriage, 
which the church must recognize. It is 
validated “by the proper authority, by 
the State which is the minister of God.” 
and therefore “God Himself thereby 
causes that marriage to stand. To dis- 
regard God’s minister in this respect 
is to disregard God.” (On much the 
same grounds, Mr. Van Dyken con- 
tends that even a sinful divorce must 
be recognized as valid. He says: “ 
Whatever marriage tie the State does 
dissolve, it is ‘put asunder’ before God 


and man and must be recognized as 
such’’). 


2. “The contention that a _ second 
marriage (after unbiblical divorce) is a 
continuous living in adultery has not 
and cannot be proven from the Word 
of God, nor from actual life.” 


3. In demanding that Mr. Jones break 
his second marriage and cease living 
with his lawful wife, the church goes 
beyond the demand of Scripture. God 
demands the sacrifice of “a broken 
spirit,” i.e., true repentance. 

But the church demands a sacrifice 
of lawful wife and home, which is im- 
possible to bring. 


And it is not only an impossible sac- 
rifice. It is an unwarranted one. Mr. 


_ by vows before God and man. 


Jones, in his second marriage, is “bound 
” That 
marriage “cannot be broken without, 
adding sin to sin.” Therefore, “the, 
irony of the synodical decision is that ag 
sincere repentance from sins must bee 

shown by a repetition of those sins.” 


4. When the church tells Mr. Jones, 
(and Mr. Smith) that he must leave hiss 
second wife and return to his first, it 
is acting contrary to “the revealed willl 
of God in Scripture.” | 


Scripture in fact, forbids what the 
church demands. For Scripture says 
that when a woman leaves her second 
husband and returns to her first, this iss 
“abomination in the sight of God™ 
(Deut. 24), and a sin which “would 
greatly pollute the land” (Jeremiah 3).. 


5. Mr. Van Dyken concludes that 
Scripture nowhere requires that Mr. 
Jones (or Mr. Smith) must leave his 
second wife. The Bible requires re- 
pentance. And if Mr. Jones (and Mr. 
Smith) lives “holily in the present mar- 
riage,” that “proves the sincerity of re~ 
pentance.” To ask a repentant man tog 
leave his second wife is to demand “thed 
penance of an unlawful sacrifice.” 


Objections to Point 3 (1947) 


I N terms of the illustration 
Case No. 3, set forth above, 
decision means that since Mr. 
pocket was living in ignorance of t 
Word of God when he was divorced 
and remarried, therefore he can be 
member of the church without beingge 
required to break his second marriages 
and leave his second wife. That de- 
cision, says Van Dyken, is open to thed 
following objections: 


1. It is quite contrary to Scripture. 
since, it excuses a man who is “guilty of 
a willful ignorance.” That is, ignorance 
(and willful enone is “counted am 
excuse for sin.’ 


2. Neither Mr. Highpocket nor any 
other persons “in these United States 

. are so ignorant of the fundamental 
law of God concerning marriage that 
they do not know ae it is a sin te 
break a marriage.” Mr. Highpocke! 
committed the sins of divorce and 
marriage “not because of ignorance? 
but because of HUES or sinful 
sires.” His was “an ignoring of God e 
laws, but not ignorance in regard | t 
them.” 


| 3. By this decision the Church pro- 
jvides “a convenient loophole to dodge” 
fits own severe demands. That is, al- 
though the church has a very strict 
(position on divorce (cf. Point 2, 1947), 
ithe church by its “Point 3, 1947” 
makes it very easy for Mr. Highpocket 
to become a member. In fact, on the 
basis of its own severe position, Synod 
{really does not demand a sincere con- 
fession of Mr. Highpocket. Instead, 
Synod is willing to tolerate him as a 
member, even though the required 
proof of sincere repentance (i.e., sepa- 
ration from the second wife) is lacking. 


if was the thesis of the first 
jarticle in this series on Christian Es- 
chatology that great Christian truth 
lies concealed in our Western way of 
counting years backward (B. C.) and 
forward (A. D.) from Christ.  Al- 
though the secular thinker does not see 
this truth he nonetheless makes use of 
it every time he counts years by refer- 
‘ence to Jesus Christ. And using it, he 
ought to acknowledge it. It is regret- 
table that Christian thought has allowed 
him to hide this great theological truth 
in abbreviations, and use it without 
acknowledgments. 


We ought to insist that the secular 
‘mind be consistent; it should either 
cease to tell time and date history by 
reference to Christ, or, continuing to do 
‘so, acknowledge Christ as Lord of time 
and history. For it is the lordship of 
Jesus Christ over time and history which 
is concealed in B. C. and As): 


Using, But Denying Christ 


4 iE 1s the peculiar sin of our 
waning Christian civilization that it 
uses the Lord, while denying his lord- 
hip and refusing to be used by him. 
‘or example, the modern, swearing man 
uses Christ in order to swear — be- 
ause it is the only way he can swear 
ectively (imagine him attempting a 
od curdling oath by appealing to the 
ods of modern evolutionary reli- 


The Van Dyken Petition 


B ECAUSE the decisions of 1947 
are “both wrong in principle and im- 
possible of execution,” Mr. Van Dyken 
submitted the following requests: 


1. That Synod repeal the two deci- 
sions of 1947 here called in question. 


2. That Synod declare that those who 
are guilty of sin in matters of divorce 
and remarriage “can be admitted or 
re-admitted to full church membership, 
if the sincerity of their repentance has 
been proven by a godly life and conduct 


CHRIST: lhe lens O 
a New Beginning 


unintended confession of Jesus Christ 
as Lord which is concealed in his sin- 
ful oath. Similarly, the secular think- 
er tells time from the year of Christ’s 
birth — because it is the only way he 
can tell time effectively (imagine a 
Western historian attempting to read 
our historical time effectively by ref- 
erence to the founding of the Chinese 
Empire!). Yet he never admits that 
to tel] time by reference to Christ is a 
denial of his creed of secularity, which 
demands that he should tell time by 
some purely secular event. They who 
use Christ to swear or to tell time 
should be pressed to recognize Christ 
as Lord, or not to use him at all. 


Perhaps the failure of Christian 
thinkers to smoke the secular mind out 
into the open where it would have to 
admit that its usage of B. C. and A. D. 
is a borrowing of Christian truth with- 
out acknowledgments, is due to the fact 
that Christian thought itself has been 
but dimly aware of that biblical con- 
ception of time and history symbolized 
by B. C. and A. D. It is not too much 
to say that the Christian Church has 
never fully regained the New Testa- 
ment’s conception of time and history. 
The relationship of the “last things” to 
those central things: the Cross and the 
Resurrection, and the New  Testa- 
ment’s conception of Ethics as condi- 
tioned by Eschatology, are truths whose 
richness the Christian Church has 


failed to grasp. 


especially in their present marital re- 
lation.” 


* * # 


Mr. Van Dyken’s protest and _peti- 
tion were placed by the synod of 1948 
in the hands of a Study Committee. 

That Committee presented a Majority 
and Minority Report to the Synod of 
1951 (cf. Acts 1951, pp. 398-418). The 
Synod of 1951 suspended action on the 
matter, referring those reports and all 
relevant materials to the churches for 
study. 


* % * 


There will be a summary of and some 
comment on these reports in the next 
issue of the Journal. 


by JAMES DAANE 


The Church has usually made the 
mistake of defining the “last things” in 
terms of the last years that immediately 
precede the end of the world. The rea- 
sonableness of defining the word “last” 
(in “last things”) in terms of the Bible’s 
idea of “last,” instead of the calendar’s 
idea of “last,” seems to have escaped 
notice. When “last” is defined in terms 
of the calendar, it refers to the times 
immediately preceding the end of the 
world. But, when “last” is defined in 
terms of the Bible’s idea of time, it is 
related to the center of history, to that 
Mid-point Event: Jesus Christ. Thus, 


in the Bible the “last things” corres- — 


pond to the biblical idea of the “last 
times,” and both, accordingly, are 
characterized as “last,” not by refer- 
ence first of all to the “end of the 


world,” but to that Event which is sig- | 
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nalized by B. C. and A. D. Under the 


dominance of  calendar-time, the 


oo 


Church’s_ eschatological thinking has — 


been kept from the understanding that 
the biblical “first” and “last” must be — 


understood by reference to him who is 


the Center, the point of division in- — 


dicated by B. C. and A. D. 


Human “Beginnings” 


<P 


As EVENT, selected as the point 


from which to count years forward and — 


backward, is regarded as a decisive 
event —- so decisive that all history — 


prior and subsequent to it will be dif- 


ferent because of this event. Or, to say _ 


13. 


- abolished all past history. 


CHRIST: THE POWER — Continued 


the same thing — in the hope that say- 
ing the same thing will produce not the 
same but greater clarity — to number 
years forward and backward from a se- 
lected event is to make the claim that 
this event is historically so decisive that 
it arrests all past history, and deter- 
mines that future history shall be quali- 
tatively different. The claim is staked 
that such a selected event is able to halt 
past history, and to initiate a new his- 
torical beginning. 


The selection of such an event, and 
the counting of years from this event, 
has happened frequently enough. The 
Israelites, for example, used the event 
of the Exodus as the point from which 
to reckon their time (“And they took 
their journey from Elim. . . on the fif- 
teenth day of the second month after 
their departing out of the land of 
Egypt.” Ex. 16:1; cf: also Num. 9:1; 
10:11; 33:38). In other instances the 
conquest of Babylon, the founding of 
Rome, the ascension of Diocletian to the 
throne, were selected at various times 
as events from which to reckon time. 
In more recent times, the leaders of 
the French Revolution numbered the 
year of the Revolution, year 1, and 
counted forward from this event. And 
at least one newspaper columnist be- 
lieved that the recent signing of the 
American-Japanese peace treaty might 
be the point from which the Japanese 
people would begin a new time reckon- 
ing. 

The French Revolutionists, for ex- 
ample, believed that the Revolution had 
And it was 
further believed that, the historical 
stage being now cleared, a new histori- 
cal beginning was possible. 


In this instance of the French Revo- 
lution as in each of the other in- 
stances,! this faith was a mistaken 
faith, and the selection was a mistaken 
selection, because the selected event 
was unable to sustain the hope placed 


upon it. In each instance, it was soon 


_ 1. In the case of Israel, the believing Israel- 
ites saw in the time division wrought by the 


_ Exodus no more than a prediction of that 


greater division in time symbolized by B.C. 
and A.D. The non-Christian Jew, while he 


still celebrates the Exodus by keeping the 


Passover Feast, continues to number the years 
from Creation. This indicates that even the 
prophetic time-divisions wrought by God’s 
wondrous works in the O.T., could only be 
understood in the light of the division wrought 
by God in the redemptive works of Christ. 
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discovered that the past had not been 
arrested and annulled, but was, on the 
contrary, still very much alive, pressing 
its way into the present. The past con- 
tinued to hurl in the lap of the present 
the consequences of past mistakes and 
sins. The past was not dead and gone. 
It continued to precipitate judgment 
and crisis into the present. The pres- 
ent continued to be the time of harvest 
for the sowed fields of the past. Crowd- 
ing its way into the present, the past 
made it clear that the past was not past, 
and that a new beginning had not been 
made. History continued to make plain 
that the difficulty with all such Futur- 
ism was that it had no future. Its 
future was always behind it. 


Human Failures 


Te failure of every human at- 
tempt to divide the times, and the folly 
of the new time reckoning built upon 
it, have been powerful demonstrations 
that the power of a truly new begin- 
ning -—— one which would warrant a 
chronological “before” and “after,” 
lies only in the hand of God. 


Each miscarriage has been a demon- 
stration that God brings the wisdom of 
this world to nought. Each failure is 
a mighty historical vindication that hu- 
man work-righteousness can no more 
be our salvation on the level of history 
than it can on the level of the individ- 
ual person. They are signs, hidden 
from the eyes of those who claim to 
see. that both for man and his history, 
the power of a new beginning lies only 


in the hand of God. 


Less violent and more subtle ways 
have been tried to effect a new begin- 
ning. The eclectics, who tried to solve 
the problem of history by moving back- 
ward upon the stream of time to make 
a new selection and arrangement of the 
materials of history, were trying to 
create a new beginning. The reaction- 
ary economists, who believe it possible 
to backtrack on history to the uncon- 
trolled economy of the 1920’s, are con- 
fessing a faith in the possibility of a 
man-made new beginning. Such an 
economist indicates an ignorance of the 
nature of history.2 He fails to under- 
stand that the “past” represented by 
1929-1951, cannot 


by any human 
power be undone. ; 


To cite but one other example; the 
man who on New Year’s Day believes 
that he faces a new year with new pos- 
sibilities of becoming a new man 
through New Year’s resolutions, soon: 
discovers that he remains the sameq} 
man that he was the year before and,§ 
therefore, there is nothing decisively, 
new about the New Year. The ap- 
parent possibilities of the New Year aree 
impossibilities; a new beginning is thee 
old impossibility. 


Man is able, neither by an act of 
revolutionary violence, nor by an acti 
of the moral will, nor by the mental acti 
of taking thought, to achieve the “one 
thing needful”: a new beginning. The 
path of history is strewn with the de- 
bris of such human attempts. God hass 
brought them all to nought, so that iff 
any man will glory, he must needs glory; 
in the Lord who alone has wrought a 
work in history that warrants a “be- 
fore” and “after,” a new beginning in 
which a new hope for the future can 
securely rest. 


~“Man’s Inability — God’s Power 


Avene to the Covenant off 
Works, man was once able under God] 
to perform a truly decisive act, an actt 
that would have determined the quali- 
ty of all future history. The time of! 
that possibility was the time of Proba- 
tion. This could have been man’s most 
truly decisive and most truly creative 
act. Instead, he performed that other 
but nonetheless decisive act, the act off 
Original Sin. It is this act that condi- 
tioned all Adam’s history.? From the 
determinative power of this act, man 
by his own power cannot escape. 
Locked up within this destructive past, 
hounded every moment by its conse- 
quences, man is imprisoned within it. 
It is the decisive quality of this act off 
Original Sin that renders every human} 
attempt at a new beginning abortive. 


2. All such economists betray the natural-- 
istic basis of their economic thinking. Asa 
Rousseau, they believe that if we can works 
our way behind history, closer to that “states 
of Nature” unsullied by the tamperings o 
man, then all will be well! But the attempt# 
to undo history, turns out to be a mere ex 
tension of it! 

3. Even that decisive act of God’s Lordshipd 
over sin in Christ does not create a situation: 
totally free from the fact of sin but a situations 
in which sin is overcome. The new effected! 
by Christ is not the brand new of the first 
creation, a mere retreat behind original sin. 
The new of recreation is imposed upon the old. 
creating the situation where the “old” con 
tinues, not indeed as the old, but as the 
that has been renewed. 


THE REFORMED J 


eliverance from a time and history 
ider the tyranny of Original Sin can 
ily be effected by the power of God. 


This is that broader meaning of the 
cond and Third Lord’s Days of the 
eidelberg Catechism. The question 
there asked: is man able, does he 
»ssess the power to keep God’s law, to 
9 the one thing by which he could 
cape death and have Life? And the 
aswer is, This de- 
sive thing can only happen by the 
generation of the, Spirit of God. The 
ew beginning can only be effected by 
e re-birth wrought by the Spirit. 


“By no means!” 


Uhrist — The Sign of the Times 


ifs Is the claim of the Christian 
ith that God has effected the new be- 
in the Christ-Event. In the 
lesurrection of Christ. Christian faith 
es the power of the Spirit of God— 
o is the Spirit of the Resurrection. 
lies only in the power of the Spirit 


inning 


the Resurrection to renew our time 
d history. 


The Resurrection is able to effect this 
ginning of a new future, because the 
oss has first overcome the past. The 


new is possible, because the Cross has 
taken care of the old. The past as con- 
ditioned by Original Sin is now truly 
past, because it has been arrested and 
overcome. It is by the Timepiece of 
the Resurrection that the past is known 
to be past, and that the new beginning 
is known to have been made. The 
times are now known to be truly divi- 
ded. The future shall forever be dif- 
ferent from the past, for the Cross is a 
once-for-all event; Original Sin shall 
never again have decisive power over 
the future. Once it had been possible 
for man to rightly determine the future. 
Having sinned instead, the matter is 
then taken into God’s hands who him- 
self determines the nature of the future 
once-and-for-all.4 


4, It is significant that the Bible describes 
the Cross, but not the Resurrection, as a once- 
for-all event. This does not imply that the 
Resurrection is repeatable, but it signalizes 
the Cross’ decisive triumph over man’s past 
and God’s decisive control over the future. 
It is for this reason that New Testament 
times are called the last times and last days. 
The decisive character of the Cross’ triumph 
over Original Sin is indicated by the fact 
that each — Original Sin and the Cross — 
can happen only once. The future is there- 
fore assured. The “once,” the first time is 


During Medieval times, time was 
counted forward from Christ and des- 
ignated “years of our Lord.” But it 
was not until the 18th century that pre- 
Christian times were counted backward 
from Christ. Since that time, B. C. 
and A. D. have 
truth that Christ 


time and _ history. 


concealed the great 
is the Mid-point of 


It has taken us a long time to under- 
stand the “time of our visitation.” And 
Yet all down the 
years the Resurrection has stood as a 
large clock at the center of history — 
the one great Sign of the Times, in 
reference to which all other “signs of 
the times’ must be read. All the while 
Christ, as the Crucified and Resurrected 
One standing at the center of history, 
has been declaring: “IJ am the Alpha 
and the Omega, the first and the last, 
the beginning and the end” (Rev. 
2213), 


the end is not yet. 


“The first things are passed away 
Behold, I make all things new” 
(Rev. 21:4, 5). 


also the last time. 
shown later, the 


For this reason, as will be 
End in New Testament 


thought is always near. 


hey cannot possibly be ignorant. 


And this is the crowning guilt of men, that they will not recognize One, of whom 
Would you have proof from the works of His hands, 


© numerous and so great, which both contain you and sustain you, which minister at 


ynce to your enjoyment, and strike you with awe; or would you rather have it from the 


Btimony of the soul itself? Though under the oppressive bondage of the body, though 


ed astray by depraving customs, though enervated by lusts and passions, though 


lavery to false gods; yet, whenever the soul comes to itself, as out of a surfeit, or a 


Heep, or a sickness, and attains something of its natural soundness, it speaks of God. 


—Tertullian (AD 145-220) 
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